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BEVIEWS 

The Unity of Homer. By John A. Scott. Sather Classical 
Lectures. Volume I. The University of California Press, 
Berkeley, Cal., 1921. 275 pp. 8vo. 

Dante has had his sexcentenary and Shakspere his tercen- 
tenary, each marked by tokens of homage; Homer is debarred 
from centenaries. Yet in Homeric studies there have been 
epochal points whose anniversaries offer occasion for calling 
attention to the poet. The first volume of the Sather Classical 
Lectures thus happily appears approximately 125 years after 
the publication of Wolf's Prolegomena, and 50 years from the 
beginning of Schliemann's discoveries; and it not only brings 
homage to Homer but will, we venture to say, itself mark a 
new era in Homeric study. In the first place it is the greatest 
single contribution of the Far "West — the Golden West whither 
the spirit of the Indo-European race has ever striven — to a 
re-valuation of the first and the unsurpassed Indo-European 
poet. In the battle of the Homerists Scott may be compared 
to General Pershing; the resources of the higher critics are 
beginning to show signs of exhaustion, for the tide is setting 
against the view of Homer which developed from the hypoth- 
esis of Wolf, and Scott has brought into action the forces 
of a young and vigorous, if somewhat inexperienced, national 
philology; and he has not confined his attack to a few minor 
points which offer a chance to weaken the enemy, but delivers 
a smashing blow upon the Hindenburg Line erected to defend 
that considerable poetic region which Teutonic critics and their 
followers had wrested from Homer. 

The Unity of Homer is epoch-making because it is the chal- 
lenge of a philologist of recognized ability to return to fair play 
in the study of Homer. Mure could be ignored; Gladstone 
could be set aside as a dilettante, and Lang as lacking in phil- 
ological training ; and poets and literary critics could be silenced 
because they deal with other phenomena than those which 
concern the classical scholar. But Scott is a philologist, trained 
by America's greatest Hellenist and teacher of scholars. His 
previous work on Homer has placed him among the world's lead- 
ing Homerists. More than this, he began his researches believ- 
ing in the results of higher criticism. In attempting to find 
new evidence wherewith to support the theory of Jebb, Leaf 
and Christ (p. 82), he found the facts pointing to a contrary 
conclusion — and he followed the facts, even though this led 
him to part with the Wolfians. This is the essentially new 
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and American contribution. His first lecture begins with the 
words, " The great fact of ancient Greece is the poetry of 
Homer." This is the keynote of the book and of Scott's 
method. Fair play, it says, and sound scholarship, too, require 
us to keep to the facts, and the greatest fact of all is the Homeric 
poetry itself. 

During the past fifteen years or a little more, to judge by 
such incomplete bibliographies as are available, Professor 
Scott has published about 70 reviews, notes and articles deal- 
ing with Homer. In most of these he either lays bare what 
he has found reason to believe are fallacies or downright errors 
of higher critics, or else supports the Unitarian view by the 
results of his own minute and laborious research. These 
articles have been given out white-hot from the anvil. Pro- 
fessor Scott has not been the writer of books; it has been the 
facts, the evidence, that have absorbed his attention. The 
present work is hardly more than a brief, summing up the 
author's case for Homer. Like most series of lectures it 
suffers, when viewed as a treatise, by reason of its limitation 
to a certain number of chapters, each of a certain brevity, and 
by having been delivered to a general university audience, 
rather than addressed from the study to the narrower and more 
critical world of classical scholars. 

The material on which the lectures are based is of three 
kinds. There are, first, the author's own previously published 
researches. Two of the eight chapters contain little more than 
this, viz., Chap. Ill (The Linguistic Arguments, the field in 
which Professor Scott has done his greatest work, and in 
which his main conclusions have not been successfully ques- 
tioned) and Cbap. VII (Hector, in which is presented the 
hypothesis, brilliantly conceived and alluring, but not gener- 
ally recognized, that the Trojan hero is the creation of the 
poet and not a part of the tradition). The most important 
part of Chap. II (The Arguments of Wolf) is also taken from 
the author's previous studies. Secondly, the work of others 
is used, sparingly and chiefly -to introduce or round out the 
author's own arguments, especially in Chapters IV and V 
(The Antiquities and Kindred Matters; The Contradictions). 
Professor Scott makes no claim to first-hand archaeological 
knowledge, but finds the most recent views of archaeologists on 
his side. Finally, there is the new material which was demand- 
ed or suggested by the need of presenting his views on Homer 
in a series of lectures. Chap. VI (The Individualization of 
Gods and Heroes, with a new and suggestive sketch of the 
character of Helen and of Odysseus), and Chap. VIII (The 
Iliad and the Odyssey, a concise statement of the structural 
features and of the tone of Homeric poetry) are largely new. 
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The same may be said of Chap. I (Homer Among the Ancient 
Greeks), for the new arguments were published at the time 
when the lectures were being prepared. 

Eecently the great Danish critic, Dr. Georg Brandes, speak- 
ing on ' Homeric Gods and Heroes ' at the fiftieth anniversary 
of his first university lecture, remarked : " Save for a few 
uncritical people, of course, no one to-day believes that a single 
poet named Homer wrote either the Iliad or the Odyssey." 
Professor Scott's credo is as follows: Homer, a native of 
Smyrna, about 900 B. C, wrote both Iliad and Odyssey sub- 
stantially as we have them. " Not only were no changes made 
in the text of Homer by Peisistratus, but no one before him 
or after him has succeeded in materially altering the text. 
No two persons could copy the same words in exactly the same 
way, lines from memory would slip in, others would drop out, 
but no passage so extended as ten verses has been lost from, 
or added to, the poetry of Homer. Also the language of the 
Vulgate is essentially the same as that in which the poems 
were originally composed" (p. 68). 

Is Professor Scott one of the 'few uncritical people' ? 
In a certain sense one may say, Yes. He is not the coldly 
impartial judge; rather, like Aristarchus, Petrarch, Schlie- 
mann, Sainte-Beuve, he has been ' enthused ' by the spirit of 
Homer entering into him. His obsession (we use the word in 
a good sense) is the firm belief, the result of the most persistent 
and profound study of Homer and the literature about Homer, 
that the so-called higher criticism of the poet has no sure 
foundation of truth; that it is a kind of modern sophistic in 
its assumptions, its method and its results. The lust of battle 
has entered into the author as he has studied Homer more 
profoundly. ' Odi et amo ' mark his pages, Sainte-Beuve 
used to rise and leave the room if one spoke slightingly of 
Homer; in a similar case Professor Scott sees red, but stays 
— and fights. 

But though he is advocate rather than judge, Professor Scott 
possesses three qualities of the sound critic. He insists con- 
tinually that the defendant be given fair play: that his in- 
nocence be assumed until the contrary is proved beyond reason- 
able doubt, and that the evidence which is admitted against 
him is sound. For 2,500 years Homer was thought to be the 
author of both Iliad and Odyssey (for the Chorizontes put forth 
a paradox, rather than an opinion) ; if one wishes to prove 
the contrary one must be as fair to this assumed authorship 
as one is to the unquestioned work of any known and great 
author, and the evidence presented to disprove Homer's author- 
ship must be ' definite, unequivocal and reliable ' (p. 15). This 
is the burden of the book. Again, the critic must be master 
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of the field in which he exercises his function: others may be 
more familiar with scholia and text tradition, but few men 
living know the Homeric poems — which is the main thing — 
as well as Professor Scott does. He has done perhaps more 
than any other one man to make the words of Dr. Brandes no 
longer true. 

The fact is that Professor Scott approaches Homer as a dis- 
ciple, rather than as a hunter bent on spoil; he starts with 
Homer instead of making the poet his objective. This is his 
third qualification as a critic, if one holds with Sainte-Beuve 
that the function of a critic is not to dictate but to under- 
stand. Pragmatically, at least, this is the best kind of criti- 
cism. An Atlantic essavist wrote, two generations ago (D. A. 
Wasson, Atl. Mo., X, 1862, p. 63): "To make Homer alive 
to this age — what an expenditure of imagination, of pure feel- 
ing and penetration does it demand! Let the Homeric heart 
or genius die out of mankind, and from that moment the Iliad 
is but dissonance." Professor Scott's chief contribution is 
a mass of arguments, most of them original in essence or in 
detail, to prove that pure philology helps to keep the Homeric 
heart in mankind; he brings philology to the aid of poets and 
lovers of letters, instead of putting it as a stumbling-block 
in their path. But this makes of the author an extremist, and 
lays his work open to criticism. There is such a cramming 
of evidence and argument into the brief pages that it would 
be little short of a miracle if all should stand the test of time. 
But to point out an oversight here or a case of over-enthusiasm 
there — the book was apparently composed, as Professor Mackail 
says of the Iliad, at ' white-heat '— will not weaken its effect. 

That it will convince any of the higher critics, we doubt. 
The lamentable feature of this quarrel between ancient and 
modern views of Homer is that there is no meeting of the 
minds; the opponents cannot agree upon the necessary under- 
lying assumptions. Professor Scott has helped to clear the 
field. He lays down three principles : I. That late Greek state- 
ments, no matter how definite, and vague, random and frag- 
mentary quotations from early Greek authors are not proof 
that the Greeks understood by ' Homer ' the source of the great 
mass of cyclic poetry; and the fact that Xenophon and Aris- 
totle accepted him as author of Iliad and Odyssey, and not 
of any cyclic poem, and do not even refer to such a theory of 
authorship, strongly indicates the contrary. II. That sup- 
posed inconsistencies of all kinds are either non-existent or 
greatly exaggerated; or may be made to prove the early or 
late date of almost any part of either poem, or may be par- 
alleled in the known work of some other great author. III. 
That genius, as shown by the total effect of the ' massiveness ' 
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of the two poems, cannot be composite. The author might have 
quoted Hennequin : L'ame d'un grand artiste est celle qui peut 
fremir en un million de sensibilizes individuelles et fait la joie 
et la douleur d'un peuple. 

This Brief for Homer is the manifesto of a new movement 
in the study of the poet. It says to the lover of great poetry: 
' Your feeling that only one great poet could have composed 
Iliad and Odyssey has the support of sound philological re- 
search,' and to the philologist : — ' I challenge you to make Homer, 
rather than the latest — or any— book on Homer, the base of 
your research ; to study why Homer introduces certain features 
and motifs, and how he uses them, rather than to conjecture 
what may have been his sources — which must remain unknow- 
able ; to submit your minds to the spirit of his poetry, for this 
is the final test of any work of art; in other words, to unite 
philologistic — as Croce calls modern philology — with the true 
philology or love of letters.' 

Such a manifesto and challenge, based as it is on the profound 
and scholarly knowledge of Homer, need have no fear of essential 
ultimate success. But it implies an acceptance of the responsi- 
bilities of leadership. The battle for the rehabilitation of Homer 
has only just begun. While Professor Scott's previous work 
and the reasonableness of his position as summed up in these 
lectures give the rapidly increasing Unitarian party confidence in 
his resources and his resourcefulness, the world will look for a 
greater and more comprehensive work, when time shall have 
given ripeness and perspective to the views of the author's first 
period of scholarly productivity, the close of which these lectures 
mark. The book in its external form, which unites simplicity 
and neatness with ease of legibility, fittingly inaugurates the pub- 
lication of the Sather Classical Lectures. 

Samuel E. Bassett. 

University Op Vermont 



La Loi de Hieron et les Romains. Par Jerome Carcopino. 
Paris, B. de Boccard, 1919. 22 + 308 pp. 8°. 

French erudition has made an important contribution to the 
history of Boman Law in M. Jerome Carcopino's book on the 
lex Hieronica. Three studies of this law are, it is true, already 
in existence. But that of Degenkolb, written too early to utilize 
papyrological discoveries, saw in the lex Hieronica a purely 
Boman piece of legislation. Those of Eostowzew 1 and of 

1 Eostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des rom. Kolonates, 1910, p. 233. 



